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The ooorientation model is extended and elabora t ed as a basis for re- 
interpreting Chaffee and McLeod's (1970) construct of family ccoBunication 
patterns. In acccrcbnce vilth Kohn's (1977) theory of the inflixnce of life 
eiqperiences (e.g. , conditions of enploynent) on parenting values it is argued 
tiiat aoclo-orientation mig^t better be inteipre1»d as a measure of nonns 
p romoting confoxnity, and ccncept-orientAtion as a m eas u re of norms promoting 
Independence and intellectual autonomy. MeadoNcroft's (1986) finding that 
socio-orientaticn decr e ases vdth the age of the child seaports the conf omity / 
autonony intetprstation, and contradicts the traditional harmony / 
confrontation interpretation of family cooBunication patterns. The conformity 
/ ffutonony int er pr e tation also provides a theoretically sound basis for 
integratixig the results of previous family connunication patterns research. 
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FAMILY CCMIUNICATION PATTERNS 
AND THE FLOW OF INFQFMATZC3N IN THE FAMILY 

INIROEOCnON 

Gecas (1981) l«^tlfles two views of socializaticn, based on quite 
dlff«?u:t assuBptions about the relationship of Individual to society, and 
leadix^ to quite different Inpllcatlons for the so c ializa t ion process. Oae 
point of view s t r e sses adaptation and ccnfoxmity; the other enphasizes the 
individual's dsvelopnent into a self-assertive, autancaous human being. Kbhn 
(1977) nakes a sinilar distinctlcn between parental values favoring confoxnity 
and parental values facvoring autcnooiy and self-directlcn. 

Ihe ccnfomity / autcncny distinction has inportant inpllcatlons for 
coajunlcation theory, and in particular for the study of faally socialization 
nonns. Conformity inplles a closed coniBunlcatlon envlronnwxt with one-way flew 
of infomatlon: the parent or other authority figure tells the child v4iat to 
believe and how to view the world, and the child accepts the parents' views 
without question or arguraent. Autonomy and self-direction, on the other hand, 
inplles an open connunication environaant with two-way infomatlon flew, in 
which ta» child is encouraged to develop and eaqpress his or her ewn views, to 
question the views of other people, and to arrive at an understanding of the 
world throuG^ discussion and reasoning. 

In this pe5)er I will argue that the Family Cooir-jnicatlon Pattern (FCP) 
instrument (Chaffee and McLeod, 1970; Chaffee et al., 1966; McLeod and Chaffee, 
1972) can be fruitfully intexpreted as a measure of the family's orientation 
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toward either conformity or autonomy. Concept-orientation measures family 
norms faworing an open flow of information and the ^Id's development as an 
autonomous individual; soclo-orlaitation measures family norms favoring a 
restricted or distorted flow of information and tkie dilld's conformity to the 
patent's beliefs and values. 

I will begin by reviewing the theoretical baris of the PCP construct in 
the coorientation model, and discuss the basic dimensicns of parent-diild 
coorientatioo in terms of conformity vs. autonooy. I will then review the 
eplstemic linkages between the content of the items in the ECP instrument and 
tiiese two basic coorl^Atation dimensions. Althous^ this elaborated theoretical 
basis does not radically diange the interpretation of the PCP scales, it does 
lead to a different set of predictions concerning the implications of the two 
FCP dimensions for the emotional climate in the family, and for the 
oooBunication socialization of the young adolescent. In partisular, it would 
appear that concept-orientation, rather than socio-orlentatlon, is more 
conducive to a climate of harmony in the family. Similarly, concept- 
orientation, rather than aocio-orientation, would seem to require more 
sophisticated intellectual and social skills (such as perspective-taking) . 

I will test these alternative interpretations of the FCP instrument 
by re-exanining some research findings pres e n ted by Meadowcroft (1986) , and 
flhow how tho p ropose d change in the interpretation of family commanication 
patterns esqplains some otherwise anomolous results. Finally, Z will shew how 
the conformity / autonony view of Family GoBnunicatlon Patterns can lead to a 
coherent theoretical synthesis of the findings of past FCP-based research. 
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CXXSRIENTATIOM AND FAMILY CCIMJMICATIC2N PATTSOiS 
Chaffee and McLeod's construct of Pamily Ccnnunlcatlon Patterns developed 
in parallel with their analysis of comnunlcatlcn as a process of coorientatlon, 
or autually orienting tcMard scne object or concept. the authors' 

comnents (in McLeod, Chaffee, and Wackaan, 1966 and else&diere) it appears that 
the original instrument vas developed as part of a larger stud/ of political 
socialization, with the intention of measuring tha role or exorcise of parental 
poMer in tiie socialization process. Rather Utaa. a single, unified dimension, 
hoMBfver, they encountered tMo apparently orthogonal dimensions — v^<^ they 
interpreted in accordance with Newcoob's (1953) coorientation model. 

Early in the process of developing the FCP construct, Chaffee and McLeod 
developed a more elaborated version of the coorientation model, shifting their 
egphasis fron the mutuality of affective valence to the matdi between 
cognitions. It is worth retracing this developnental history of the FCP 
construct, because the conventional interpretation of FCP carries elements 
based on both versions of the coorientation model. Ihis aKxietion of 
interpretations is partly re^onsible for some of the contradictions and 
inconsistencies ^t have crq;>t into Urn FCP literature (see Tims and Masland, 
1985, for a detailed methodological analysis. ) 

Cborientation as Cognitive Balance 

mrxnt (1953) argued that coanunication transactions could be described 
in terns of three elements, "two persons, A and B, and an object or concept X 
toward »4ii<di they are mutually oriented." The relevant cognitive conponents of 
tills system are A's orientation toward (or cognitions about) X and B, which we 
may represent as A:X and A:B, re^wctlvely, and B's orientations toward X and 
A, which we represent as B:X and B:A (see Figure 1) . 
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Figure 1 

The Basic A-B-X Coorlentation Mcxtel 
(based on Newccnb, 1953) 



X 



A:X 
A A:B 



B:X 
^ B:A B 



N^sxsjs's model was sx>tivated by the idea of cognitive b ala n c e ; -Oiat is, 
by ti» expectation that individuals would be intolerant of an u n bala n ced A-B-X 
system, and would se^ to c ol lec t the iabalance through coomsiication. For 
exanple, if A:B and A:X are both positive (A likes both B and X) but B:X is 
negative (B dislikes X) , person A will be motivated to diange her own 
cognitions about X, to diange her own cognitions about B, or to atteoqpt to 
change B's cognitions throuG(h coonunication. It turns out l^t human beings 
are somewhat less ccnsrtTained by ccnsiderations of logical consistency than 
Itewconb eaqpected, and the predictions of balance theory hold only for certain 
limited conditions (see Newconb, 1978, for a review and discussion). 

Wmny Oonmanlcatica Patterns as Cognitive Balaane 

The original study of Family Conraoiication Patterns (Chaffee, McLeod, and 
HadOBBii, 1966) used ten questions to m e a s ur e oonnsxlcation tjattems; several 
additional questions have been Introduced in various subsequent studies, in 
combination with subsets of the original ten. (Appendix A lists fourteen of 
the most frequently-^ipearing questions, selected on the basis of having 



appealed in more than one major study. ) Although Chaffee and McLeod had 
originally intended the ten items as a measure of the single concept of 
parental pcwer, factor-analvsis of re^xanses to the ten itens yielded two 
independent factors, t^hich vere interpreted according to NeMconb's A'-B-X model 
as .indices of hcM cognitive iatelances are resolved. (A cognitive imbalance 
exists, for exanople, if the Child:Farent valence is assumed to be positive, but 
the dsild believes X to be true or likes X and the parent believes X to be 
false or dislikes X — that is, the Child:Idea valence does not matcdi tte 
Parent:Idea valence.) 

The first factor suggested that cognitive iatelances will be resolved in 
favor )f the A:B (Child:Farent) valence, tiiat is, by changing Ite A:X valence, 
and ma accordingly labelled 'socio-orientatlon' . In the socio-oriented 
family, "the child is enccuraged to mnlntain hamonious personal relationships 

a 

witii his parents and others. Thus, he may be advised to give in cn arguments, 
avoid controversy, repress anger, and generally keep away from trouble" 
(Chaffee et aJ. , 1966) . Hie second factor suggested that cognitive inbalances 
will be resolved in favor of the A:X (e.g., Ghild:Idea) valence, ^t is, by 
dianging the valence of the A:B relationship, and was labelled 'concept- 
orlentatioa' . In the concept-oriented family, "the developing child is 
stimlatad to esqpress his ideas, give reasons for them, and challenge others' 
beliefs." 

Since Newconb'8 model was based on the premise of A's simultaneous 
orientation toward B and X and the two scales seemed to be uncorrelated, the 
underlying dimens:fcns were posited as conceptually independent. By splitting 
the sanple along the median on each scale, four types of families could be 
identified; 'Laissez-faire' , low cn both dimensicns; 'protective' , low cn 
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ccancept but high on soclo-orlentatlon; 'plTarallstic' , low on socio but hig^i on 
ccncept-orientation; and 'consensual', hi^ on both. 

IhB 'protective' and 'pluralistic' families are "pure types". In the 
first case, an affective inbalence (I like Dad and I like Jesse Jackson but Dad 
dislikes Jesse Jackson) will aPvWays be resolved by dianging the A:X valence (If 
Dad doesn't like Jesse Jadescn nei-dier do I) . In second case, an affective 
ifflbal?mce will alMsys be resolved by changing the A:B valence (if Dad doesn't 
like Jesse tbm Dad's sixply wrong) . In the lajm*^-faire family, neither 
valence is r egar d e d as having any particular iap o rt a ice. In the consensual 
fanily, both valences axe regarded as ioportant: (Dad is inportant to ne and 
£0 is Jesse Jadeson. ) Logically, a sustained camitiBent to both the A:X and 
A:B valences can be achieved in only two ways: Dad can be convinced to change 
his valence (tfarous(h connunication) , or I can accept the cognitive 
inconsistency. (Note tfaav Ite two dimensions can not logically be strictly 
independent, even within NeMcoai>'s version of the model.) 

Newcoob's original idea was that such a situation of inbalance would lead 
to u?re conamication, in the foxn of persuasion attenpts (Newconb, 1953) . 
HcMever, subsequent reseea ' ch has atiam that individuals often prefer to accept 
intelance as a requisite for maintaining positive valences rather than dianging 
a positive valence to negative in order to restore balance {HetKosb, 1978) . 
Accordingly, we would es^cct that the "consensual" family would either arrive 
at a consensus tborough discussion and oonprcnise or "agree to disagree." 

Intzxjdaciag the perspective of the Other Jnto coorimtatian 

AltiiGug^ ^ir early work was strongly influenced by Newconb's cognitive 
balance approacai to coorientation, Chaffee and McLeod soon shifted their 
attention from the question of how cognitive intolances mig^t motivate 
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coummication, toward the question of how the content of conaunication can ■ 
affect the content of cognitions. Consistent with Mead's (1934) view of the 
coonunicatid relationship, they argued that each person, A and B, raast have 
«ae cognitions about the cthei- person's orientations tc»«rd X. Fbr exanple, 
in addition to her «« cognitions, A:X, perscn A also has some Inpressicn of 
»*at parser B thinks about X, v^Uch we represent as A: (B:X). Conversely, 
v« nay represent B'spercepticns of A's cognitions as B:(A:X). Except in the 
^ial case v*erein the topic of conversation concezns their relationship, the 
two person's orientations toward eadi other, A:B and B:A, drop out of the model 
( Ritchie, 1987, for an extended discussion of notation) . 



( 



Figure 2 
B» Coorientation Model 
(Based on McLeod and Chaffee, 1972) 
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^'^^'^^ B:(A:X) 



Chaffee and McLeod identified three distinct conariaans within the 
coorientation system (Figure 2) . Agreement exists when A:X » B:X (A's and B's 



thoug^its about the topic match) . Cefflgrusncy, or the perception of agreement, 
exists vten A: (B:X) « A:X, that Is, when A perceives that B's thoughts natch 
her cm, and conversely when B: (A:X) » B:X. Accuracy exists when A: (B:X) = 
B:X, that Is, viien A's percepticfl of B's thoughts Cisitch What B actually thinks, 
and conversely when B: (A:X) « A:X. Agre^nent and accuracy are defined as 
social-level ccnparisons, accessible only to an observer standing outside the 
system. Congruency or perceived a greement is a cognitive-level ccnparism, 
accessible only to eadi person within the system. 

A f-ree flow of infomation between A and B (A tells B what she thinks 
about X, and B tells A what he thinks about X) vdll tend to increase the 
accuracy of botii. This is true regardless of whether -Oie two agree or 
disagree. HcMsver, a free flow of information will increase congruency, or the 
perception of agreement, only in the case that (1) the two agree, and (2) tliey 
have a falsa perception of di sa greement. If the two agree and correctly 
perceive their ag reement, infonoatioii will hr -» no effect on congruency. If 
they disagree, information will reduce congruency. 

Accuracy and congruency can only coexist in the system if tiiere is 
^preement, since accuracy would make any di sa gr e ement known, thereby reducing 
tiie percqption of agreement (congruency) . Thus, in i±0 general case (when 
a g r eement cannot be assumed) an individual mis^t reasonably eo^ect that 
increasing the otter person's accuracy (as by providing accurate infomation) 
will de ci -e ae e the other person's congruency, and con ver sely, the other persai's 
co n gruency can best be increased by bloddng or distorting information so as to 
decrease tl^ other person's accuracy. 

Thus restated, the coorientatlon model provides a parsimonious description 
of the logic underlying the infoxnatlonal cooponent of connunication between 
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any two persons. As it turns out, the a^ctual measuraiwit of accuracy is 
tridoer than it seens (Crcnbadi, 1955) . Hcswever, the model can be used for 
analyzing the logic of a cowaamicative interaction without actually ueasuring 
tiie outcome. 

HmKoab's versicn of the coorientation model inplicitly assmnes that 
agreement is the objective and outcome of any comunication event. HoMever, 
Chaffee and McLeod M970) pointed out that agreement is zx>t necessarily a good 
measure of comounication effectiveness. A free flew of infonaation regarding X 
from person A to person B can directly affect B: (A:X) but not B:X. E.g. , if I 
freely cooiunicate with Dad about Jesse JsKrkson., the flow of infonaation 
bstii^x us will affect Dad's perception of vtot I probably believe about Jesse 
JadcBon, but will not necessarily daaage his omi views. Whether B takes the 
further step of dunging his oMn cognitions, B:X, to match his p erce p tion of 
A's cognitions nay depend on many factors independent of tiie coonunication act 
itself (for example, on the strength of B's beliefs about X, his views as to 
A's qualifications to pass Judgmmt on X, and so forth) . Agreement may or may 
not occur, and may not even be desired. 

When oonminication is defined as an infomative process, the best measure 
of effective coonunication is accuracy, not ag reement. Chaffee and McLeod 
p r o pos ed their ooorientation model as a tool for diagnosing conminication 
p3rx)blemB, by detecting instances in whidi coonunication leads to Increased 
congruency rather than to increased accuracy. The task of the coonunication 
re se arch er is to examine the structural barriers or constraints inhibiting 
perfect coonunication (the free flow of accurate information) , ssnd 
coorientation provides a useful model for measuring and diagnosing those 
constraints. 
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The refomilatlcn of coorientaticm as a diagnostic model suggested quite a 
different interpgretatlon of the FCP measure. Family Connunicatlon Patterns 
could now be viewed as a measuresoent of constraints operating within the family 
either to prcmote or inhibit the flow of accurate information betweei family 
menbers, that is, as constraints favoring either accuracy or ccngruency (McLeod 
and Chaffee, 1972) . 

Family Ooammlcatlcn Patterns as a Msasurs of Constraints an Infozmtlon Flew 

As Chaffee atxi McLeod shifted toward a more elaborate model of 
coorientatioQ, \:sasd an informational cutcooes rather than orientational 
valences, they also shifted their thinUng about the two dimensions. Socio- 
orientaticn was now identified with behaviors that pxonote ccngruency (e.g., by 
inhibiting accuracy) , and concept-orientation with bdiaviors that pronote 
accuracy (McLeod and Chaffee, 1973) . Because accxuncy and ccngruency can only 
coexist in a situation of agreement, the scales should logically be negatively 
correlated. A family that scores hig^ on both scales ('consensual') is making 
contradictory deman3s of the diild: 'Mae honest about your feelings and express 
your ideas openly," but "don't argue or disagree with others" (McLeod and 
Chaffee, 1972) . Nevertheless, the idea that the two scales measure 
conceptually independent dimensions has persisted in the literature. 

Intcodaclng Indlvldaal Pe r spectives Into the Cborientation Model 

Ritchie (1987) argued that the logic of the coorientation model requires 
tiiat the concepts of accuracy and ccngruency be se^sarately specified for each 
of the two participants in any dyadic system (Figure 3) . Each individual may 
have separate objectives for either her own or the other person's outcomes, and 
the objectives of the two individuals need not be conpatible. 

10 
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Either nenber of the dyad may prGOOte the other's accuracy by making clear 
and unanbiguous statements about her am ideas (a free flcM of ixifomation) • 
Conversely, either person SBy reduce the other person's accuracy by making 
false or anfciguous statements about her own ideas, or by saying n thing at all 
(obstructing the flow of information) • Either person may promote her cmi 
accuracy by caraful listening, and by ccoparing the other person's statements 
with previous statements and with other evidence (both of whidi incre a se the 
flow of information) . A parent with an objective of her own accuracy may also 
f^runter her child's efforts to reduce her accur . by actively seeking a flew 
of information, for exanple by tiireatening punishment for false, anbiguous, or 
evasive re^mses. In any case, an objective of either person's accuracy 
inqplies a free and unobstructed flow of information toward that person. 

Figure 3 
The Coorientation Model 
(Based or* Ritdiie, 1987) 



A:X agreement ------- B:X 

A's congruency ^ ^ ^ ^ B's ccngruency 

A's accuracy B's accuracy i 

I 



\:(B:X)* ^B:(A:X) 
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An objective of congruency las tii« opposite effect. If agreement Is 
assumed to exist, any InforiBation flow would be superfluous. If there is any 
possibility that agreenent does not exist, then any flow of accurate 
Infornation in the direction of the congruency objective will increase accuracy 
md decrease congruency. Whether agreenient ejcists or not, an objective of one 
person's congruency will laply a reduction or cessation of infornation flew 
towani that person. Only v*en one person believes that agreeawit exists and 
that the other person falsely perceives disagreement will a congruency 
objective imply increased information flww. 

Baas in the general case objectives of congruency and accuracy for the 
sane person are logically Inconpatible, and a system in viiich the parent has 
objectives for both her own accuracy and her own congruency is inherently 
iXDstable. However, there is no incoopatibility between contolnations such as 
parent's congruency with child's accuracy, both persons' accuracy, or both 
persons' congruency. 

EAKILy COMONICAnOM PATTERNS AND SOCIALIZATION NOEMS 
Separating the parent's viewpoint from the ciiild's viev^olnt, and 
conceptualizing Rmiily Comnanlcation Pattertts as an expression of coorientation 
objectives leads to a subtle Aift in interpretation. Althous^i objectives of 
one's own congruency are Incoopatible with objectives of one's cwi accuracy, 
thwp** is nothing to prevent a parent from having slmaltaneous objectives of the 
child's accuracy and his own congruency (or the reverse, for that matter) . 
Thia, in interpreting the POP scales as Indices of norms faworlng bAavior 
concordant with accuracy or congruency, need to ask lAose accuracy and utose 
congrjency (Ritdiie, 1987) ; a similar argument leads to the question of who 
enjoys the harmony supposedly promoted by socio-orientation norms. 
O 12 
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Family Camunic&tiaa Patterns and the Power Structure of the F^ly 

« 

Returning to the original ccjnceptuallzatlon of Family Cooraunication 
Patterns as sonefacM Involving the parent's ejcerclse of power (Chaffee et al, 
1966) , we can see that a parent mlg^t exercise pa«r as a means of enforcing an 
bbJecllvB of his cwi congruency (Renoaber that from the parent's viewpoint, 
the parent's congruency means simply, "the parent's iaptwssion that the child 
agrees with him." If the parent desires that the child conform to his own 
views, this objective of agreement translates to an objective of his own 
congruency. ) A parent »*o wishes that his child conform to his ideas mi^t 
threaten puniahnent (or promise rewards) according to »*ether the <diild 
expresses agreement or not. Ihe result is to make the dilld's oatccroes 
contingent en the parent's congruency — and by inplication to discour^ a 
free flow of accurate information about the dilld's actual beliefs. 

Concept-orientation can also be readily tmderstood in tenas of power. In 
the first place, concept-orientation promotes the child's autonomy, which can 
be es^ressed as tie diild's power over herself. In the second place, concapt- 
orlentation can be viewed as inplylng that the parent voluntarily restrains his 
om enercise of power, in the Interest of promoting tb? diild's autonomy 
(Ritchie, 1987) . Thus, the two dimensions of socio-orlentatlon and concept- 
orientation can be viewed as manifestations of two separate (but not 
Independent) aspects of an underlying family power structure — an . 
interpretation which is entirely cuislsteRt with Chaffee and McLeod's original 
conceptualisation. 
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Socialization Ndnas and Coorientatian Objectives 

Gecas has dlstjnguished two views of socialization: "One point of view 
str^s^ the individual's adaptation and conformity to societal requlrenents; 
the other wi^Thaslzi^s the individual's developoaent into a self -assertive, 
distinct human being. Both of these perspectives and frames of references ore 
valid atnd necessary for an adequate conception of socieU.izatlon" (Gecas, 1981: 
165-66, italics in original) . Kohn (1977) has drawn a similar distinction 
between pareatal values facvoring conformity, and parental valiaes favoring 
autcnooy and self-direction. Kohn has shown that parents who work with things, 
in routinized jobs with his^ si^iervision in whidi they are expected to follour 
orders tend to value conformity in their diildren. On the other hand, parents 
viio work with people in ccnoplesc jobs in whldi they are eaqpected to make 
ixv3ependent dacislons with little si^ervlslan te:.vi to value autcnony and self- 
direction in their diildren. Because the first type of woi^dng condition is 
more typical of Icwer-paylng and Icwer-status jobs and the second type is more 
typical of his^ier-paying and hi^^ier^-status jobs, the result is an observed 
correlation between social class and Intellectual autoncjny and flejcibility. 

The \sider lying tiieory is that parents generalize from their OMn life 
ejcperiences (e.g., the conditions they experience in their own work), and 
atteaopt to inculcate in their <±ildr«i valtsss and bdiaviors that will enable 
their children to get along well tsider similar conditions. If parents find 
that it is necessary to confcxn to the esqiectatlons of authority figures (or to 
the ideas prevailing among their social peers) they will encourage an attitude 
of conformity in their diildren. Conversely, if parents experience wozidng 
condlticns requiring sophisticated ccammication skills, the ability to think 
ind^jendently and engage in the free exchange of ideas, they will enccurag^ an 
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attitude of Indepe r vite n ce and intellectual autanan/ in their diildren. In both 
cases, the iaoplicit objective is to prepare the child to adapt successfully to 
tte anticipated conditions of her or his future life. 

Kohn's reseazth has focussed primarily on huw social position influences 
habits of mind (e.g. , flexibility and autonony) , and his discussion of 
parenting centezs around nodes of punishment, i.e. , around the parent's use of 
coercive power. Since the parent's coercive pome (e.g. , greater physical 
strergth, control over edloMance and privileges, and evoi control aver 
esqiressions of love and affection for the child) can readily be allied to the 
parent's coorientation objectives (Ritdiie, 1987), Kbhii's theoretical position 
can be extended to family coomznicaticn patterns. 

Ihe parent vto regards conformity to authority as an iufxartant or 
necess ar y sociea habit will be more likely to apply his power to exact overt 
ccoopliance, and the child will be likely to respond by p ro m oting her parent's 
congruency — even at tte esqpetvae of blodcing her parent's accuracy. 
Conversely, the parent who regards indepr^xSance and autonomy as iaportant or 
necessary social habits will be more likely to restrain his exercise of power 
and encourage the child to explore and eiqpress her own views about various 
topics — even at i±B esqpense of accepting a lower level of congruesKy. The 
first kind of objective iaplies that the parent is more likely to assert his 
pcMer over the diild in a rather bltnt and straightforward way; the second kijnd 
of objective inplies that the parent is likely to restrain his power in order 
to encourage the diild to develop greater independsice and self-confidence. 

IntezpretJjig the FOP Instrument: The Episteadc Relationship 

In their iretro^jective as^ssment of ECP r es earch, McLeod and Chaffee 
(1979: 24) conplained of the scarcity of careful theoretical reasoning in the 
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field: "Wiat results, at best, is yet anothK- replication of our research 
rather than developnmt of alternative measures and elaborated theory." At 
least part of the difficulty may lie with the tendency of reseai^chers to adopt 
the co n ceptual intezpretations of the instrument offered by its originators 
(e.g., in Chaffee and McLeod, 1970; McLeod and Chaffee, 1972), without re- 
examining tiie epistemis relaticni^p between the actual content of the 
instrument and the concepts siqsposedly being measured. 

In this section Z will undertake sudi a re-examinatioi, in order to show 
that the ccntent of the POP items is more consistent with a confoimity vs. 
autonomy reading than with the traditional reading of the scales as a measure 
of harmony vs. confrontation. I will then show that the results of recent 
investigations are also more consistent with the conformity / autcnotiy view 
than with the traditional interpretation. Finally, Z will shew that an 
interpretation of the scales as measures of nozms favoring conformity vs. 
autonomy is theoretically consistent with the findings of FCF-based research 
that have accuoolated over the past two decades. 

Socio-Orientation Items 

1. "You'll know better wtei you grow up. 

2. "Your parent's ideas are correct and you should not question them." 

3. "A child dxjuld not argue with adults." 

4. "There are seme things in life that are either ric^t or wrong." 

5. "Iliere are scne things that just dxjuldn't be taOked about." 

Each of the first five socio-orientation items assezts the parent's pcMcr 
and denies the (±ild's ccopetence. The diild is ^)ecifically prohibited from 
bdiavior that mis^t lead to upward information flow and the parent's accuracy; 
a strcng objective of the parent's congruency is inplied. Items #4 and #5 also 
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suggest that cxjnslderable weicfit should be given to the authority of 
traaitional beliefs, and that the Individual should conform to the views of his 
or her primary social grbi^. 

6. "Die best way to stay out of trouble is to keep away from it." 

7. "You diould give in on arguments rather than risk antagonizing 
others." 

The last two items suggest that the child is ej^jected to bade down at the 
first sign of resistance. These two items aae not quite so blatant in their 
assertion of the parent's power — but they, do deny any expression of autonooy, 
power or knowledge to the child, and tbey ejqplicitly encourage the child to 
adopt behatvior that will promote the parent's concFuency — i.e., to confora to 
Urn parent's views. 

With regard to social hanaony, the first five items strongly suggest that 
harmonious relationdi^ within the family are to be adiieved by means of the 
child always yielding to the adults. None of the arguments require any 
exercise of so c ial skills such as enopathy or sensitivity to the beliefs of 
others; in each case, social hannony is to be achieved throug^i the sinple 
expedient of giving in, bacdcizig down, and confonning to the qpinicns expressed 
by an authority figure or by a social majority. 

Concept-Orientation Item s 

1. "The family talks about topics like politics or religion vAere some 
persons take different sides from others." 

2. "Every member of the family should have some say in family decisions." 

3. "The parents ask the diild's opinion when the family is discussii^ 
something." 
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Ths first item isplies an egalitarian ethic between < iults — neither 
person asserts power and each recognizes the other's claim to be knowledgeable. 
The nejct two itens also Inply an egalitarian ethic, with eq)licit recognition 
of the diild as a source of infoxuation and autonomous opinions. As with the 
first two items, the en^iiasis is on & free flow of infonnaticn within the 
family, and congruency is de-enphasized. There is an implicit promise that 
parents will restrain their exercise of power in order to encourege the child's 
autonomy, and accept lower congruency in order to achieve greater accuracy. 

4. "Kids know more about some things than adults do." 

5. '^our parents encourage you to challenge their ideas and beliefs." 

6. "Getting your ideas across is important, even if others don't like 

it." 

7. "You dKuld always look at both sides of an issue." 

The final four concept-^srieitation items also imply recognition of the 
child as kncwledgeable anii encourage the child to pursue an objective of the 
parent's accuracy — even at the es^ense of the parent's congruency. Three of 
the final four items suggest a kind of verbal aggressiveness that mic^t hinder 
the development of harmonious social relation^pe, but only #6 suggests a 
bl&tantly confrontational approach to connunication. The final item 
encourages the diild to pursue social harmony tiirou^ es^licit fair-mindedness 
and perspective-taking, and most of the items on the concept-orientation scsQe 
suggest a kind of mutual respe c t and tolcarance for diversity that mig^t 
logically be associated with tactful, overall harmonious relationships. 

Socio-oritmtation and sociaJ harmony: an eapirlcal test 

As the foregoing analysis shows, the content of the fourteen PCP items 
can be readily intezpreted as measures of an orientation toward conformity vs. 



autoncmy. Either orientation might lead to harmonious social relationships, 
but the nature of the haniony will be quite different. Social harmony 
resulting from soclo-orlentatlon is the harmony of acquiescence and, at beat, 
an tmeasy peace. The ciilld pays the entire price of harmony by alv«aYs giving 
in to mtbotity — should tte child refuse to give in on any issue «<jataoerver, 
the peace is shattered and the harmony is lost. Social haniony resultii^ from 
concept-orientation is the harmony of mutual reflect and forebearance, and 
exists on a deepe r , more permanent level; the price of harmony is Glared by 
parent and diild, and is less likely to be ahatterei by disagreement cn any one 
issue. 

Nothing in tte socio-oriention items suggests that the diild is eiqpected 
to emrcise autanomous intellectual ca: social judgment; to tie contrary, tiie 
socio-orientation items suggest a basic mistrust in the ability of the child to 
tiiink for himself, along with a fear that the child most be ccssstrained from 
engaging in potentially divisive bdiaviors. The concept-oriented items, on the 
contrary, suggest that the child is regarded as fully capable of exercising 
sound judgment both with regard to intellectual content and with regard to 
social relationships. 

Literpreting the FCP instrument as a measure of an orientation toward 
confoznity vs. autonomy leads to predictions quite different from those that 
can be derived from the conventional interpretation. Meadowcroft (1986) has 
flhown t±at the conventional interpretation leads to a prediction that socio- 
orientation will increase as the <±ild matures. Consistent with the 
conventional intezpretation, Meacbwcrcft charsicterizes the socio-oriented 
conninication pattern as one that "str^ses the importance of hazmonious 
interpersonal relationships, encouraging children to bdiave in ways that 
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naxisdze hartncny." From this description of socio-orlented connunication, and 

based on Piaget's (1971) theory of the stages of cognitive developnent, 

MeadoMcroft argues that, in order to coaply with the deaands of the socio- 

oriented family cconunicaticn pattern, 

c ^iUdr en are regaiztMi to execute sophlstticat^jd perspective-taking skills 
associated only with the final stage of cognitive development (formal 
operations) in order to perfozn the task of maintaining harmonious 
interpersonal relationships. Rather than sisaply being concerned with 
tbanselves and their am opinions and behaviors, diildren in socio- 
oriented conmsiicaticn families also nurt be concerned with how these 
factors mls^t affect other people and take this into account in shaping 
their oun b^iaviors (Meadowcroft, 1986: 605) . 

If socio-orientation implies that the parent is inclined to assert his 
power in order to secure his child's overt conformity, then socio-orientation 
leads to the opposite prediction. Precisely because younger diildren lack 
perspective-taking ^lls, parents mis^t reasonably conclude that the younger 
dbild is i n capable of either the sociail tactfulness inplied by the concept- 
orientation itenn, or the kind of abstract reasoning that would render their 
contributions to family discussions worth coTiSidering. Because tiie diild has 
not yet developed a level of intellectual nnturity and social skill sufficient 
to operate as an auto..omou8 individual, the parente are more likely to expect 
the dhild simply to conform to ttje parente' opinions. As children gain 
intellectual maturity, the parente are likely to perceive less need for the 
child's conformity, and are more likely to encourage the child to excercise her 
growing intellectual deills ^aj engaging in a free and open exdiange of ideas. 
I!hu8, if the scales are interpreted as measures of an orientation towaz<d 
conformity vs. aatonomy, Piaget's stage theory of developnent leads to the 
prediction that parente of younger children are more likely to encourage 
oonfomity (socio-orientetion) and parente of older diildren are more likely to 
encourage independence and intellectual autonomy (concept-orientation) . 
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Meadowcrof t reports a strong and significantly negative correlation 
between soclo-orlentatlon and grade In school (r « -.34, p < .01) , and a weak 
{iKsn-^lgnlf leant) positive correlation between concept orientation ax^ grade In 
8d)ool« Ihese findings clearly contradict the conventional interpretation of 
the scales, as described by Meadowcroft, and by the same token are entirely 
consistent with the view that soclo-orlentatlon measures an orientation toward 
caiformity and concept-orientation measures an orientation toward lrx3epe»3ence 
and Intellectual autonomy. 

CGNFOHMmr vis AUIONONy: A MODEL OF FAMILY CCMONICATIQN }K]RMS 
Kohn^s (1977) theory of the Intergeno^tional transndssion of values 
maintains that parents generalize from their own social es^Deriences (for 
exaqple, in the woriqplace) and esqnress values consistent with the expectation 
that their child will face similar conditions. The "substantive complexity'' 
of the parentis job (incliuiing how mudi the parent is required to coonunicate 
with other people and how much autonomy the parent exercises in making 
decisions about his or her work) is hypothesized to affect the parent's values 
for the child, in terms of conformity vs. autonomy. The parent's values for 
the diild, in tum, affect the parent's discipline practises. As I have shown 
in the preceding, a strong case can be made for Intezpreting the family 
oonnunicatlon patterns instrument as a measure of orientation toward 
conformity or autonomy. In this section I will consider the ijipllcatlons of 
the conformity / autonomy distinction for ccmmsiication norms in the family, 
and review some of the findings in previous research studies concerning the 
comDunication bcdiaviors associated with eadi orientation. 
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Oae Dimension — Or 2>vd? 

If the child's conformity is pursued through exercise of parenteQ poMer in 
support of the parent's congruency and the child's autcnomy is pursued through 
restraint on parental power in si^jport of the parent's accuracy, we misfit 
si^qpose on purely conceptual grounds that conf amity and autonony ^»ald be 
negatively related. However, they are not necess a rily merely opposite values 
of a single conceptual dimension: the parent's power can be distinguished from 
the diild's autonomy, and the demand that a child conform to the parent's viewe 
can be conc ^ t u ally distinguished from the demand that a child take an active 
interest in ideas. At the very least, a parent mis^t (passively) fail to 
exercise coercive pcmer over the diild's. (pinions without necessarily 
encouraging tiie child to develop any special degree of autonomy. 

The coorientation model predicts a negative relation^p between the two 
FCP dimensions — but the eapirical evidence is mixed. Ritchie (1985) , Good 
(1983) , and Miade (1984) report significant negative correlations between socio- 
orientation and concept-orientation, but Meadowcroft (1986) found tha two 
dimensions to be statistically uncorrelated, consistent with the previous 
literature, as sunnrized in McLeod and Chaffee, 1972. Nor is it possible to 
decide the matter conclusively on the basis of relation^ps to other 
variables. Many of the studies of family ccnnunication patterns hasm 
identified opposite relationships for the two scales for eisanple, if socio-* 
orientation is positively related to some third variable, then concept- 
orientation tends to be negatively related (for reviews, see Chaffee and 
MdLeod, 1970; Chaffee et aJ, 1972; hteLeod and Chaffee. 1972). Significant 
interaction tenas, when they have been observed, can usually be interpreted as 
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evidence of a curvilinear relaticsi^p between the dependent variable and an 
underlying dimension of conformity vs. autonomy* 

Fbr exasople, Chaffee et ai (1966) report that the only significant 
difference in new^aper reader^p is betiwen adults in a pliuralistic family 
(low socio-^ientation and hig^ concept-orientation) and eadi of the other 
three types. This finding could be interpreted as an Interaction effect (e.g« , 
concept-orientation has its effects only at low levels of socio-orientation) , 
but if socio-orientation is interpreted as measuring a positive norm in favor 
of hierarchical power relations and concept-orientation as measuring a 
positive norm against hierarchical power relations, t^ien the ''mixed'* cells, 
consensual and laissez-faire, could be viewed as mid- rang e s on a basically 
unidimensional scale, d»d the significant Incr eas e In xmsmpaper r eadera fa ip 
among pluralistic families could be interpreted as evidence that newiqpaper 
reader^ip is affected only at the extreme, when family norms strongly reject 
hierarchical power relations. 

Given the inconclusiveness of the jevidence, the history of studies in 
whidi the two scales have been observed to be independent, and the theoretical 
expectations that they should be negatively related, it is reasonable to regard 
them as two aspects of a single conplex concept, and leave the question of 
their statistical independent to be decided by further r es e a rch. I will 
discjss the two dimensions separately, noting where the researdi literature 
successfully differentiates between the two and vdiere it does not. 

Orientation towaztf confoznity (SocicH>rientatiai) 

According to Hohn's theory, parents with routine jobs, in vdiich they most 
conform either to the standards of a work-group or to the dictates of a 
siqpervisori and in whidh it is ia np o r t ant to be able to follow orders promptly 



and accurately, t^nd to expect that their children will face similar conditions 
when a^v enter the work force. Accordingly, they are likely to valtxe 
confonnity in their children, and will encourage their children to adopt a 
ret^ectful attitude toward authority. Children socialized according to such 
values are taug^xt not to "rock the boat," to attach little importance to ideas, 
end to distrust differences of opinion. They are tauc^t to look to Yii^hev 
authority as a source of the "correct" opinions, and not to question these 
opinions. 

Orientation tomrd Independence and InteJlectual Autonoay (Ccncept-^iisitation) 

Parents with "substantively cooplex" jobs are required to consider many 
adjects of a situation and arrive at a decision. They often spend much of 
tlieir wortc-tiioe in connunlcatlcn activities, often exdianging ideas and 
opinions or negotiating differences with others. It is important for people in 
sudi jobs to be able to tiilxdc clearly about issues, arrive at a logical 
conclusion, and defend that conclusion in a free give-and-take of ides^. 
Parents with such jdas are likely to assume that their (dilldren will face 
similar ccndltlcns in their own jobs, and accordingly value independent 
chinking and Intellectual autonoay in their children. They will encourage 
tljelr diildren to think for themselves, to develop the ability to state a 
position clearly and to defend it forcefully, and to engage in a free 
dlscussicn of ideas, viiere moltiple points of view are pres e n ted, and inhere it 
caaanot be assumed beforriiand that any one view is the correct one. In ^lort, 
they will sedc to encourage their childroi to develop sophisticated skills of 
discussion and argumentation. 
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Family (^ientatians tabard Conformity vs. Autanany: a review of past «s»arch 

The family comminicatlon patterns Instrument has been included in a 
variety of enpirical studies over the years, and an impressive bod^ of findings 
has accuaiilated. In the following pages, I will briefly review a few of the 
more salient findings frcm the FCP literature. In every case, the findings are 
entirely consistent with Kohn's model of parental values as based on a 
genereLLlzation from the parent's life-eicperiences, and as a motivation for 
socializing the child accord^.jg to the parent's e3?)eriences of what constitutes 
successful briiavlor. 

Information flow within the dyad 

Ward and fiadanan (1968) induced either socio- or concept-orlentatlcn in 
one menber of a r'vad, then measured the subject's connunication b^iavior using 
the Bales (1950) system. "As predicted, those in the socio-orientation 
ccnditions shewed more solidarity and self-dl^arsgement, and conplied more 
with the assertions of the confederate. Those in the concept-orientation 
condition asked for and gave more orientatlonal and evaluative statements, and 
more frequently disagreed with the confederate" (reported in McLeod and 
Chaffee, 1972). Compliance with the other person's assertions, self- 
dlqparagement and solidarity with the social groiq;> are all attributes 
associated with conformity. Asking questions, making evaluative statements, 
and asserting one's own views in disagreement with the other are all attributes 
associated with independence and Intellectual autonomy. 

Persuasibility 

According to research cited by McLeod and Chaffee (1972), socio-oriented 
diildren are generally more susceptible to Influence from outside sources, and 
tend to focus more on the source than on the content of the message. Concept- 
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oriented children ore less easily persuaded, and tejd to focus more on 
ixifomational cues in the message, including the number and quality of 
arguBients and the expertise of the source. For the socio-oriented child, the 
most iof»rtant question is whether the mess^^ cooes from an asxtlurity, and the 
autcoatic response to a message is to accept it {i.e., to confonn). For the 
concept-oriented diild, the most important question is Mhether the message is 
bad^ad \^ by competent reasoning, and the autcoatic response to a message is 
to question and evaluate — that is, to adopt a stance of independence and 
intellectual autonony. 

Political Participation 

Concept-oriented children and adults report more interest in politics, 
more knowledge of political issues, a higher level of political canfaign 
activity, and more discussion of politics with their friends than socio- 
oriented respondents {MCLeod et al. , 1967) . Politics, in a pluralistic 
society, involvas a free exchange of ideas, in whldi the Individual must be 
able to give careful consideration to c^xjsing viems, and a^ l<9o to state her am. 
position clearly and defend it forceftUly — exactly the cs^abilities that 
would be encouraged by a parent willing to develop traits of independence and 
autoiMny. Since plurallsic politics often assume that there is no one "right" 
answer, the confomdty^iented child will find little to »4iidi he can cling 
for comfort and security. 

Similarly, since politics may be regarded as the art of compromise, 
confoznist children, raised with the ideal that "there is one right answer and 
all the other answers are wrong" will tend to be suspicious and disdainful of 
politicians, vMle diildren rais^ to ideals of a free exdange of ideas will 
tend to admire the dialectical skills of a good politiciansv As would be 
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predicted by this line of rsasonix^g, McLsod and his colleagues report that 
concept-oriented children are more likely than socio-orioited diildren to 
wqaress admiration of a politician. 
Conflict and conflict resolution 

If socio-orientation measures norms favoring "taking the role of the 
other" and seeking Interpersonal harnmy, vm would es^^ect that socio-oriented 
persons wnuld display particular talents at i^esolvlng conflict. If socio- 
orientatlon measures norms faevoring conformity to authority or acquiescence to 
IpcMer, we would ejqpect that socio=^iented persons vwuld be discorofited and 
incsqpecitated by conflict. Conversely, if concept^orientation measures norms 
fatvoring ccnfrontaticn and disharmony, we would expect that concept-oriented 
persons wo^ild react to conflict with a kind of "go-it-alone" rejection of the 
situation, but if concept-orientation measures norms favoring an active 
exdusnge of ideas, then we woulU eotp^ that concept-oriented persons would 
react to conflict by attrapting to r^iscsi with their opponent and arrive at a 
mutually-acceptable and ratirial solution. 

M^jSQd et al. (1367) set up a hypothetical situation in vAlch the subject 
(1) likes a neis^lbor, (2) favors a certedn neig^ibozi^ood improvement program, 
and (3) leams that the neig^lbor has been eaq^ressing opposition to the program. 
This situation was described to adult subjects, who were then asked how likely 
is that they would respond to the situation by engaging in each of ten 
coonunication-related bdiaviors. For most of the response categories, socio- 
and concept-orientation had opposite consequences. Adults vAio had been raised 
in a concept-oriented family were more likely, and socio-oriented adults less 
likely to "ask him why be feels that way" or "tell him wixy he*s wrong." Adults 
who had been raised in a socio-oriented family were more likely, and cono^t- 
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oriented adults less likely to ssggly social power — "get others to support my 
view, " "find an authority to decide, " or to react with anger and hostility — 
"feel vpset about it," "feel angry at the neig^ibor," or "avoid talking with 
hlm.=' 

Thus it appears that concept-orientation predisposes people to a free flow 
of lnfonnatiQ.1 — to a;^ and give opinions and reactions freely, and to accept 
dlsagreament as part of the natural order of things. Socio-orientaticn, on the 
other hand, predisposes people to a restricted flow of information, a flow of 
information and opinion which is strongly conditioned by power and authority. 
The concept-oriented person di^lays sophisticated perspective-taking ^lls in 
the face or conflict, and the socio-oriented person reacts to conflict by 
confronting the opponent with p re ssu res to conform, by appealing either to a 
"higher authority" or to a social majority. 

For most of the re^»nse categories, "consensual" subjects (high on both 
dimensions) gave re^onses that averaged between the extremes of "plxiralistic" 
(high concept, low socio) and "protective" (low concept, high socio) subjects. 
However, the "mixed types" exceeded the "imidlmensional types" on two 
variables. Consensual adults were more likely than either purely socio- 
oriented or F^uely concept oriented adults to "ignore the criticism. " Laissez- 
faire subjects (IcM on both dimensions) on the other hand, were most likely to 
"foiyet the entire project," and least likely to eiiga^ in any form of 
oonnanication about the issue; these findings give some siqiport to the 
interpretation of the scales as measures of independent concepts. 
Sumaary 

Oliese findings suggest that the concept-oriented child is socialized to 
engage in an open flew of information, to evaluate messages criticaQly and to 
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develc^ and assert an autonoaous '^polnt of view. ^ They sedc and use more 
information from outside the family, are more critical and evaluative of 
infoxmaticn, and sSxm more tolerance for diversity. The socio-oriented child 
is socialized to conform to the vieMS of their parents and other authority 
figures. They are less likely to sedc information and more likely to avoid 
conflicting information that mig^t contradict their received opinions. They 
accept persuasion more readily (e^ecially frcm an authoritative source) , avoid 
qpen confrontation in a conflict situation, and shun the give-and-take of 
political argumentation. 

DISCOSSIGN 

Chaffee and McLeod's woxk in family connunication patterns originated in 
an atteapt to measure the structure of power relations in the family, and its 
influence on political socialization. When t±ey dis c o ver ed two sqparate (and 
apparently statistically ix^aspm^lsnt) dimensions of family comuviolcation 
norms, they ^fted their attention aMoy from power, and focussed instead on an 
interpretation based on Newconb's coorientation model. As their work 
pro gr essed, they shifted to a won elaborate version of coorientation, in whidh 
the key elements are not orientations toward an object but cognitions about the 
object ~ and about the other person's cognitions. The full implications of 
this shift in focus, however, were not realized in their interpretation of the 
ECP construct, vdtb the consequence that certain inconsistencies crept into the 
FCP literature — inconsistencies that continue to hamper the effort to extend 
and consolidate a theory of family connunication patterns. 

I have shown that the items most frequently used in the socio-orientation 
scale si^^port an interpretation in terms of Gecas' (1981) and Kohn's (1977) 
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distinction betMeen sociedization noms favorizig autonony and independexice vs 
ccnfbrmity. Furthensore, I hacve suggested that these two dimensions can be 
viewed as two separate (but not necessarily independent) aspects of the family 
pcwer structure — thus returning full circle to Chaffee and McLecd's original 
conceptualization. PAiat has previously been labelled "soclo-orloxtatlon" can 
be Inttnrreted as a tendency to apply parental power to coopel the diild's 
conformity — to the opinions of the parent, other authority figures, or the 
faaily's socieU. reference group. Khat has previously beeii labelled "concept- 
orientation" can be interpreted as an orientation toward restraining the 
parent's power in order to encourage Ite dilld's ind^«ndence and intellectual 
autonooy. lliese interpretations are entirely ccnsistent with Meadowcroft's 
(1986) finding that socio-orientation is xKgativejy, and concept-orientatlGn 
positively cor slated with the child's year in school. They are also 
consistent with Md>od and Oiaffee's ^1972) fizxiing that socio-orientatlan is 
negatively, and concept-orientation positively correlated with the parent's 
social class. 

The interpretation based on conf omity vs autonooy provides a single 
unifying theme for interpreting the results of post r esear c h on family 
connunlcatlon patterns, and leads to rigorous (and testable) theoretical 
predictions about connunication noms and bdwiors. The relationship between 
the two diotenslons and the age of the child suggests a possible theoretical 
lixde bets«^i cognitive views of socialization (see Meadowcroft's 1986 
discussion of Piaget) and social-psychological views of socialization; the 
relationship between tiie two dimensions and the social class of the parents 
suggests further linkages to Kohn's (1977) theory of the inter-generaticnal 
transmission of values. 



SPILCGUE: TCKARD I^S^tufVSD MEASURES 
My primary concern In this study has been to consolidate and elaborate the 
theoretical underpinnings of the Family Coaaraunicatlon Pattern construct, first 
throug^i further elaboration on the underlying coorlentatlon model and second 
throuG^ reinterpreting the FCP instrument as a measure of two closely-related 
dimensions of parental power (in keeping, Incidentally, with Chaffee and 
McLeod's original objectives), that is, an es^shasis on encouraging their child 
to conform to parenteU. views vs encouraging their child to develop and eatress 
independent and autonomcus views. At the same time, I have begun the project 
of developing an alternative instrument for measuring Family Coonunlcation 
Patterns. 

In my initial attesopt, I have developed (through a combination of a priori 
reasoning and interviews with college and higii^^diool students) a set of 
questions designed to measure the subject's inpression of the degree to v^ch 
his or her parents e xpi e aa e d nonrs favoring: (1) the parent's congruncy; (2) 
the diild's congruency; (3) the peorent's accuracy; and (4) the child's 
accuracy, as well as (5) the parent's open esqiresslon of power in the family 
and (6) the parent's encouragement of tactful and harmonious social relations 
within the family (see i^;pendlx B) . Preliminary to a planned field-test in a 
sanple of junior^gh and his^v-school students, I have pre-tested these items 
by administering them, in parallel with the fourteen FCP items shewn in 
Appendix A, to a "sanple of convenience" drawn from college classes in 
Connunication Arts. 

Although the sanaple used in the pre-test is non-representative, the 
prellalnarj results are somewhat interesting. The caifxjslte socio-orientation 
scale was found to be strongly and negatively correlated with the composite 
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ceaicept-orientation scale (r = -.39). In keeping with the arguasKit pre^nted 
In the foregoing, the scale measuring the degree to which the offspring 
perceives his car her parent as wielding power within the family is negatively 
related to concept-orientation (r » -.21) and positively related to socio- 
orientation (r « .32) . The scale measuring the degree to viiich the offspring 
perceives connanicative relation^ps within the family as mazked by harmony 
and mutual tact, hcwever, was strongly a«? positively related to concept- 
orientation (r = .57) and negativeJy related to socio-orientation (r « -.36). 

Other relationships observed in the pre-test results are also consistent 
with theoretical eaqsectations: in particular, norms favoring parent's accuracy 
are strongly and neg&tivcly correlated witii noims favoring the parent's 
congruency. A similar, although weaker, relationship holds between norms 
favoring the diild's accuracy and norms favoring the child's congzriency. The 
relationship between accuracy and congruency norms and the family cooBunicatian 
pattern scales are also strong, and in the theoretically-^iredicted direction 
(accuracy norms are positively related to concept-orientation and negatively 
related to socio-orientation; congruency norms are negatively related to 
concept-orientation and positively related to concept-orientation) . 

Given the limitations of a pretest situation — an un re pr es entative 
"sanple of convenience, " and testing on young adults have lived awey from 
home, in aorae cases for several years rather than on adolescents, these 
findings cannot be regarded as in any way conclusive. However, they do st^iport 
the theoreticeLL ei^Mctations, and they do suggest that the constructs of 
ccncept-orientation and socio-orientation may indeed measure two aspects of a 
single tander lying concept. 
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PCP Items 

Scx:lo-Orlentatlon Items 



1. "You'll knw better when you grow i5>.»" 

2. 'Tfour parent's ideas are correct and you diould not question them," 

3. "A child should not argue with adults." 

4. "There are some things in life that are either rig^ht or wrong." 

5. "niere are sane things that just shouldn't be talked about." 

6. "The best way to stay out of trouble is to ke^ away from it." 

7. "You should give in on arguments rather than risk antegonlzing 
others." 



Cg ncep^:-Orientation Items 

1 . "'Ihe family talks about topics like politics or religion vdiere some 
persons t5ike different sides from others." 

2. "Every mesnber of the family should have seme say in family decisions." 

3. 'Die parents ask the child's opinion v^ien the family is discussing 
something." 

4. "Kids know more about some things than adults do." 

. 5. "Your parents encourage you to diallenge their ideas and beliefs." 

6. "Getting your ideas across is important, even if others don't like 
it." . 

7. "You should always look at both sides of an issue." 



APPENDIX B 
Information Flew Measures 

(Amount of Connunlcatlon) : 

He azKl I do not talk eanaa^. 

I do not feel I can talk with him about anything iiiportant. 
He and I often have long, relaioed conversatians. 
Anytime I want to talk about scanething, he's available. 

(ComDunicaticn Tone) : 

I think he really enjoys talking with me. 
I really enjoy talking with him. 
I often feel nervous when I tetlk to him. 
I often feel that he is putting me down. 

(Orientation toward Parent's Accurac7): 

I usually feel conpletely free to tell him my ideas. 

He encourages me to eaq^ress my opinions openly. 

I can talk to him about almost anything. 

Thex« are a lot of things I would never tell him. 

He asks me what I think about it. 

Hte tries to understand exactly vAiat I think. 

He encourages me to e:?>ress my feelings openly. 

He tries to understand my ideas. 

(Orientation toward Parent's Ccngruaicy) : 

I would be surprised if he admitted that I am ri^t. 

If I think he' 11 get mad about something I try not to tell him. 

If he doesn't approve of it he doesn't want to knew about it. 

He prefers that we ejqpress only positive feelings. 

Whether I'm feeling good or bad I try to be open about it. 

He beccwes Inpatient with my views if they are different fran his. 

Vb often admits that he's wrong. 



(Orientation toward CJhild's Accuracy): 

He often tells me about things that he does. 

He always tells me about plans that affect the entire family. 

He tends to be very open about his emotions. 

Hb does not express affection openly. 

He does not discuss personal relationships. 

Hfe tries to help me understand his reasoning. 

He explains exactly how he thinks. 
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(Orientation toward Child's Congruency) : 

Ihere a lot of things I'd rather not know about. 

I want to know v^t is going on ev&x if it is i^)setting. 

I often think he laseps things fron me. 

If he's mad at ne I don't want to know about it. 

I gerorally don't want to hear about bad feelings. 

(Orientation toward KanDony) : 

Vie usually look for a conopromise to which we can both agree« 
He often admits that I am rig^t. 
I often adsiit that he is ri^t. 
He tries to be tactful. 
I try to be tactful. 



(Parent's exercise of power): 

He e}qpects me to obey him without question. 

Vtien I'm at hone I'm expected to obey Dad's rules. 

In our Vjmb, he usually has the last word. 

Be wants me to take action consistent with his viev«s. 

He insists that he's the boss. 
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